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SLOPER GOES IN FOR FOOTBALL. 
“Not content with resting upon the honours already won, Poor Pa is now striving to gather in the laurel leaf of the football field. Busier than ever lately, 

the result of his extra labour was only properly disclosed on the occasion of a friendly game of football, which took place the other day, und in which several 

Members of the Family participated ; and then, to use Papa’s own words, the fun commenced, and when he, bristling all over with a spiky affair, manufactured | 

by himself, charged down upon the rest of the players, consternation reigned supreme. Eventually, Pa was left in sole possession of the field.”’—Tuorsir. 


KILLING A CORPSE. R | 


CHARLES TIRNny SANSON, head executioner at Paria 
during the first French Revolution (as he worked the guillo- ¥ 
tine, he may, perhaps, in two senses be so called), records 
grim joke or two in his terrible diary, Thus, when the a 
Marchioness de Marbauf and her steward were on their 
way in the jolting, springless cart to the scaffold, she Q 
exhorted her servant to die courageously, “ After all, my a 
poor friend,” said she, “it is just the same whether we die 
to-day or twenty years Inter.” “If it’s just the same,” 
replied the prosaic person addressed, “1 would more willingly 
die twenty years hence.” 

But this man was seemingly rather the exception than the 
tule, Says Sanson, “Experience has made me callous, and 
I can bear the horror with which we executioners are 
regarded. but to get accustomed to people who almost say 
‘Thank you,’ when they are led to the guillotine, is more 
difficult. Montjourdain, during six weeks’ imprisonment in 
the Conciergerie, did not betray the faintest sign of fear or 
sadness, When informed his time had come, he composed 
a song, and was taken with Courtounet to the seatfold, both 


as: langhing and joking up to the last dread moment.” 
‘a= Sometimes, though, firmness did not mollify the mob, } 
1, Jumpkins was anaspirant for dramatic honours, 2. Altogether different light, with the result that our 3. He did s0, and a dreary matinée followed, at and three condemned men, singing in a eart, had nied 
and had written, as he thought, such a lovely comedy hero became a bugbear in the theatrical market. But whicha play, interpreted by actors who could only thrown in their faces, Many most eruel and disgraceful 
r for the theatrical stage. Unluckily for him, most one day a manager, unknown to fame, consented, for _be classed as dramatic failures, was produced. Jump- scenes occurred. When the Girondins were executed, one 
London manazers looked at the play in an— untold wealth, to produce the comedy (?), kins is now a Leggared outcast, Jacut, Saugon’s assistant, rode one of the horses dragsing 


66 


the cart, dressed as a circus clown. Sanson, interfering, was hooted, 
and when he applied to the Government for authority to dismiss 
the ruffian, his request was pooh-poohed. They “had not time to 
waste over such trifles.”” 

Among other items, the executioner records the death of Madame 
Dubarry. “It was some twenty years since | had seen her,” he 
saya, “and I could hardly have known her—her features had become 
so coarse. When she saw me she, shrieking, sank down on her 
knees and gasped out, ‘Do not kill me!’” She gave great trouble 
before her hair could be cut, aod her hands bound, and in the cart, 
wept bitterly. “ When she saw the scaffold, she struggled with the 
assistants and tried to bite them, She was frightiul to look at. 
She struggled madly to the last.” 

Sometimes “ Monsieur de Paris” seems to have grown tired of 
diary keeping, as, for instance, when he says, “ Brimaire 20.— 
Executed six public purveyors for fraud ;" or again, “ J’uvidse 3, 
4, 5.—Thirteen executions of minor individuals.” But this is not to 
be much wondered at, at a time when “judges, juries and prisoners 
wil seem as though they were taken witha delirium of death.” The 
trials were incre mockeries, and the prisoners sometimes executed 
on the day they were condemned. Much bungling occurred now 
and again on the engine of death, On Ventose 13, Sanson writes : 
“A very unfortunate accident. happened. Only one convict 
remained, ail his companions having been executed before him. 
‘As he was being strapped down, my son, who was attending to the 
baskets, called me, and L went to him, Larividre, one of the assis- 
tants, had forgotten to re-raise the knife, so that when th» weigh- 
plank was lowered with the convict Laroque stra ped upon it, his 
face struck the edge of the knife, which was bloody. He uttered a 
horrible shriek. ran up, lifted the weigh-plank, and hastened to 
raise the knife. The convict trembled like a leaf. The mob hissed 
us and threw stones.” There were thirteen executions that day, 

Here is another bit, ugly enough in all conscience, “When we 
came to fetch Osselin, the doctor of the Conciergerie humoreus!y 
observed that it was uscless to take him to the scaffold (he had 
attempted suicide), as he had but a few moments to live. Never- 
theless, we carried him out, Poor Osselin tore away his bandae- 
and called for death, The ductor, who accompanied us, told him 
he need have no fear, the guillotine was a long way off, and he 
might die before he reached it. When we reached it he was pale 
and stiff, and | told Desmorets to throw a blanket over the corps» 
and leave it in the cart, but the doctor said he was still alive. As 
I was hesitating, he said, * Pool, if he be dead, what matters itif he 
reaches the other world with or without his head?) Think of what 
might happen tous if he were stil alice. Osselin was cnrried to 
the weigh-plank, but not a muscle moved when the kuife came 
down, and I firmly believe we beheaded a corpse.” 


ae 2 * * * * * 
Billiam is still missing, but a post-card, written in his blood, has 


just arrived. 
(Next weck, “ The Reign of Terror.” ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 

*,* Correspondents wishing tkeir MSS, or Sketches to be returned, 
should inclosea stamped envelope large enough to contain the 
contributions submitted, Do not inchose loose stamps. 


Thank yom, Mr, ALBERT AUSTIN, For your somewhat lengthy 
sereed; Weare very sorry, but it's Not the sort of thing we need. 
Thanks for information, CHAPPIE, Send as many as you like ; 
It would hardly suit us, SWEATER, We should all go out on strike. 
Glad indeed to please you, ALICE; Thank you, DICK, Jor little 
note; You can count on SLOPER, SYDNEY, For his interest and 
vote. We're of your opinion, 5. F., Certainly they want a change ; 
Such a string of questions, FLOssiE, Would your sntellect derange. 
Sorry that we cannot tell you Where to buy it, FREDERICK Cox ; 
Thanks for letter, JIMMY, but it's Far too long for “ Letter Boz.” 
Don't be silly, R. 8. FRANKLIN, Folka would think you bit d mad; 
Send it in at unce, MIss BATTLE, We shall only be tov glad. 


—_— 


“ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
The Largest Circulation of any Illustrated Paper in the World. 


Forwarded to any Part of the United Kingdom, Continent, Canada, 
and United ‘States of America, post-free: 
3 Months, 1s. 8d.; 6 Months, 38. 3d. 12 Months, 6s. 6d. 
In Stamps or P.O.0.8 payable to GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“Tie SLOPERIES,” 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Weekly Contents Bills will be sent post-free to Newsagents 
on application. 


PARIS. 
On sale at all Kivsques and Booksellers’, at 20 centimes, or by 
special arrangement at vur 
PARIS AGENCY, 22 Rug DE LA BANQUE. 


£150 


will be paid to the next-of-hin of any Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl 
(Railway Servants on duty excepted), whe shall happen to meet 
with his or her death in a Railway Accident, in any part of the 
United Riegtcm, PROVIDED a copy of the current issue of “ ALLY 
SLOPER's HAL¥-HOLIDAY” be Sound upon the Deceased at the 
time of the Accident, “ALLY SLOPER'S Har - HoLipay" is 
published chereg hex the United Kingdom every Thursday morn- 
ing at 8 o'clock, and the Insurance lasts one week from that 
time, exniring at 8 o'clock the following Thursday morning. 


‘JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


* THE immoral managers are always trying to do the London 
County Council in the eye, and the L.C.C. is always down on the 
managers. We hear, with regret, that Mr. M'‘Dougall is about to 
purchase the patent of a new trigonometrical invention, by which 
anyone seated in the stalls of a theatre can instantaneously discover 
and register the exact height between the ankle and the skirt of 
every ballet performer. es 
s 


“THERE goes Mr. Bigbrain,” said she. “They tell me he’s an 
inventor, the same as Edison.” “Pooh!” ejaculated he; “he's 
only a cracked brained enthusiast.” “ What's the difference, dear?” 
asked she. “One makes his inventions pay, the other doesn't.” 


* 
IT is curious that, while a gentle stroll of half an hour 
Will invariably tire a girl intensely, 
She can get through twenty waltzes with a great amount of ease, 
And declare that she's enjoyed herself immensely. 
* 


Ld 
“{ say, doctor,” exclaimed Johnson, “what is the difference 
between a dipsomaniac and a confirmed drunkard?” “Oh, there 
is a lot°of difference!” replied the medical man, “ Lalways draw 
the line at an income of £500 a year; anything over is a dipsy ; 
anything under, a drunkard.” . , 
s 


YounG Slummintoken dearly loved his Charlotte, yet, as she 
avas afar off, kissing by telegnene grew monotonous. Capital idea 
of his—he got her to go to the swell baker's. She was to ask every 
evening for six separate penn‘orths of bun dough. She was to 
rive each dollop a kiss. After the buns were baked, they were to 
ye sent to Slummintoken by parcels post. Slummintoken then 
kissed the impression of each kiss, devoured the buns and then 
drank six bottles of ginger-beer, In about an hour, when the buns 
had had time to swell properly, he always said he was as full of 
Jove ns he could well want. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY: 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No, 409.—The “Hallelujah Lass” (improved) Costume. 


“ Will you allow me to offer you a glass of ale? Tm 


Rale ould Irish spirit. 
afraid it’s a little off.” “Is it ? then, I'm off too.” 


Perhaps a trifle fiery. 


— 


VENICE IN LONDON. 
Lady Visitor, When you are in your own native country, do you still live on 
the water ? 
Gondolier (doubtless of Irish extraciion). Sure I do, miss; but generally wid a 
dhrop of the * Crathur" in it. 


ES: 


* First Tramp. Farmer Jones has 


{ 
\ 
There was an old witch, one of three, | 
Who wanted some chestnuts fortes; | just offered me some work. 
But as she didn’t get ‘cm, \ Second Tramp, Wot was he a-zoin' 
Why, she never ate ‘em; | to pay? 


First Tramp. 1 dunno, Looked it! 


a ee 


So she safled in a sieve ont to sea, 


(Saturday, February 27, 1892. 


AY innovation, and, A. SLOPER considers, a totally unnecessary 
one, has lately been introduced at the chapel which the Eminent 
honours by his occasional presence. The number of trouser buttons 
found in the collecting bag was increasing so rapidly that the pastor 
has considered it advisable, for his own protection, to issue a suppl 
of emall paper bags, each one bearing the member's name, in wate 
the donation is placed previous to being put into the plate, so that 
now even a duffing shilling can be traced. Talk about being “ wise 
as serpents”! *\* 


SALLY SNOOKS, of Whitechapel, has given a curious definition 
of what she thinks the pleasantest death to die. The sweet girl 
says—“I should like to be taken down to a real slap up Greenwich 
tea. I should like to have half a gallon of rum and shrub on the 
way. Then, when I kept rolling down the hill till I was quite 
sober, I'd like to have such a bust up of shrimps that I should be 
suffocated by falling into the heap of heads and tails.” 


s 
WHENE'ER we chance within a door 
Our finger nail to jamb, 
It is a great relief to know 
There's such a word as——bother. 


s 
“You know Mrs. Terror, whose husband fell into the river the 
other day?" interrogated Jones. “ Yes, regular viens ” said 
Smith. © Well, she has offered twenty pounds reward forh bod a 
remarked Jones. “And yet she hadn't a good word to say for him 


when he was alive.” “Ay,” acquiesced Jones ; “but you mustn't 
forget that he wore a gold watch and chain and two diamond rings!” 
ss 


s 
“Yes, your references are perfectly satisfactory,” observed a 
merchant ; “you are from the country, I see, Can you write short- 
hand?” “Yes, sir,” answered meekly an applicant for a clerkship. 
“You understand doubie entry, and can correspond jin French 
and German, I believe?” inquired the merchant, “Yes, sir.” 
“Humph! Do you smoke or drink?” “No, sir,” was the re- 
sponse; “but J] daresay 1 could very soon learn, if you want 

me to.” .* 


Orerheard at the “ Brakespeare,” Victoria Station. 

First Man. Allow me to introduce you toa friend of mine. He's 
a great traveller. 

Nceond Man, Pleased to know you, sir. Have you travelled far? 

Third Man, About a hundred and fifty thousand miles. 

" soone ‘Man, Wh—wh—whaat! Good gracious, you must be 
oking ! 
3 Third Man. Well, sir, 1 am a guard, and I’ve made two journeys 
to Brighton and back nearly every day for the last forty years, so 
you can reckon for yourself. Good morning. 
s¢ 
* 

THERE are some men who are always bragging of their con- 
quests, It serves 'em right, then, when their pride does get a fail. 
Such was the case with the bad young man who didn't die. He 
was boasting about the soft, sweet lips of the poor, dear girl he'd 
kissed in the dark passage—lips like velvet. “Of course they 
were like velvet,” said thev; “they were velvet—the edges of the 
charwoman’s respirator. Wrong that time, sonny.” 

2 ¢ 

“T Hap ‘em again last night, old man,” observed Lushington- 
“The usual thing?” asked Boozer. “ snakes, with green 
eyes?" “No,” said Lushington, “ it was a regular mixture—rats 
and skeletons, and cockroaches and niggers, and funerals and— 
ugh! all sorts.” “Ah! you've been malice your drinks lately 
young man. You skould stick to whisky, as ‘ve advised you, and 
then you'd only have the same old snakes.” 


s 
THOUGH a girl may have gold in her tresses, 
‘As a wile she is not worth a thank 
You, For who is to pay for her dresses 
Unless she's some gold in the bank. 


* 

“Waart shall we do, James?” exclaimed a doctor's wife; “1 
didn’t think you'd bring anybody home to supper with you, and I 
haven't got enough to go round, the shops are all shut, and——” 
“ Never mind, my dear,” interrupted the doctor, cheerfully, “don't 
you worry yourself, I'll go inan describe that last beautiful opera- 
tion at the hospital, and I'll guarantee that by the time supper is 
ready they won't be able to eat a bit.” 

ss 
* 

SLOPER has been saying that times are so bad he shall really 
ave to give up the noble profession of ournalism. The other day, 
hoagh, ke was rather hurt when the office boy said to him, “Why 

don’t you get a glass pickle jar, fill it with water, put a halfpenny 
dip behind it, stick it into the parlour winder, then stick yer nose in 
it, and it will turn it quite red enough to make the neighbours 
think you've started a chemist’s shop?” 
s* 
* 

THEY call Jack Coptart, who's always making up to some 
other bloke’s ownest, the modern Lord of the Manor. Why,” do 
you ask? Why, because he's always inclosing some waist that 
don't belong to him. ee 


At Hotel.—Table @héte. 

Mrs. La Cheese. It’s a funny thing, isn’t it? but I much prefer 
the leg of a fowl to the wing. © ‘ ; 

Mrs. Wiser. Why do you have the wing, then? Call the waiter 
and get it changed. i ae 

‘Mrs. La Cheese. Oh, no, dear! You see, I do it out of principle. 
You know, we pay the best price, so I think it is only right to have 
the best food. +" 


“ THERE goes a twenty stunner, I'll bet,” snid Jones, pointing to 
a fat man ahead of him on the stairs at the Underground Railway 
station.’ “ How do you know?” asked Smith. |“ Why, by the way 
he puffs and blows, and——” “Oh, I see,” said Smith, “ you judge 
by Ris sighs.” *.* 


“Waat a funny thing it is,” remarked an outsider, “that so 
many of the so called comic papers copy each other!” “It isn't 
that, my boy,” said a journalist; “ but, you see, so many of them 
buy the same American paper.” ** 


THE Hon. Billy has done it again; but, as he promptly stood 
drinks round, he has once more n let off with a caution. This 
is the enormity. What is the difference between a policeman’s 
truncheon and Hanlan the oarsman ?—One is the skull cracker and 
the other a crack sculler. + 


On, how I cordially detest 
The reckless, selfish clown 
Who, though it’s freezing, always wants 
To “have the window down.’ 
2 * 


TnE Congo cannibals are yet once again before the public. One 
of their chiefs has addressed a letter to the “ Missionary Society,” 
requesting that he will bring supply of sausage skins with him, 
as they're getting tired of plain roast. There’s a coolness about 
this that would freeze the passion of a schoolboy for a forty-year- 
old female pastry-cook. +. 


“WELL, dear, and what has your husband called the sweet little 
cherub?" said a grandmamma, who was nursing her first grand- 
child, “Oh! George has called him ‘a brat,’ ‘a noisy little beast,’ 
“x cantankerous little toad,’ ‘an ill-tempered little brute’; and last 
night, when he had been walking up and down with him for three 
hours, I'm almost sure he called him ‘an ugly little devil,” 


«responded the mother of the “cherub”; “but Iam going to call 


him Algernon Rudolpho Delaware Reginald.” 


-riously, 


Saturday, February 27, 1892.) 
TOOTSIE AND THE VICAR. 


—~—_— 


1 stoop the other day on what was once called Holborn Hill, up 
hich Mr. Samuel Hall, chimney sweeper, travelled in a cart 
Tyburnwards 
using much bad 
language by the 
way, if the poet 
who _ afterwards 
described the cere- 
mony may be be- 
lieved, 1 stood, I 
say, on Holborn 
Hill (quite level 
now) and watched 
the Booth show 
s and Booth 
ow from his car- 
riage to more or 
less imaginary 
friends, Where | 
stood there was no 
crowd and there 
were no cheers, but 
1 heard a titter or 
two, In the even- 
ing, | went to see 
The Vicar of Bray 
at the Savoy 
Theatre. 
Says a critic on 
this production — 


iii , Noe 
Sei M I 
Wig / 


“The Vicar of 
Bray pays a most 
” profouud homage 
% to the triumph of 


The Vicar of Bray: RUTLAND BARRINGTON. the art (of skirt 
dancing). Gaily 
essed dancing girls whirl and toss their foaming petticoats 
ound a pirouetting ecclesiastic, tothe amazement of some and the 
1usement of more. How far this kind of mirth at the expense 

a solemn institution, or, at least, of certain of its ministers, is to 
he taste of the town is a matter which time must answer. ‘To ask 
ow far it should be the taste of the town would be to inquire too 

riously, or, at least, to approach the discussion of a subject too 

rious to be considered here.” 

{ think that critic may take it for granted that thestown won't 
ject any more than they did long ago to the dancing quakers 
t the Gaiety, or Fred Leslie and Nellie Farren’s burlesque of Zhe 
Salvationists, or the Curaie in The Private Secretary. 

In this very pleasant and mirth provoking comic opera are 
introduced those two awful boys more known to Ma's contem- 
poraries than to the present generation, called Sandford and 
Merton, and their tutor, 
Ir. Barlow, whom the 
Pook Snook entreats me 
met to confound with one 
Billy of old fashioned 
music hall celebrity. Rut- 
land Barrington is now 
Barlow and Courtice 
Pounds Sandford (both in 
this version of the story 
Reverends), and Richard 
Green Merton. Sandford 
is a proper good young 
man, who thus describes 
himself. Savs he:— When 

was a Sunday school 
scholar, | was an example 
to boys, For [ never rum- 
pled my collar, And I 
never made any noise; I 
never spoke words out of 
season, | never did any- 
thing wrong, And that 
I've no doubt is the reason 
My youth was as happy as 
long. And why was it 
happy? Because a better 
boy never was seen; For I 
was not only as good as [ 
was, But as good as I[ 
ought to have been.” 

Mary Duggan, otherwise 
Nelly Bly, originally a 
lady teacher, but now a 
good ballet girl, has a few words to say which are much to the 
point. She says:—“My Christian name is Nelly, and my sur- 
hame it is Bly, At home they call me Sarah Jane, but that’s when 
no one's by. I'm told I'm not ill-looking—You'll excuse my 
mauraise honte—The other girls don’t like me, and I don't care 
if they don't! The reason why the men do they can’t make out 
at all, Or why before the curtain I should get a ale htly call, They 
say there's nothing in me—whatever can it be Why all the men 
should stare at me they really cannot see ; I wonder how it is my- 
self, but all the same it’s true; I don't know why they do, I’m sure, 
I only know they do! I'll show you just what happens when | 
meet a nice young man; I’m not much of a mimic, but I'll do the 
best I can. I fix my eyes upon him—so—he fixes his on me, And 
then [ tura my head away us if I didn't see. And then I give a 
Figgle, and then I look demure! 

here's nothing ina giggle that’s en- 
couraging, I'm eure. I give him no 
encouragement — 1 only look back, 
so—Why all the men should follow 
me I really do not know. It’s most 
annoying, isn’t it? but all the same 
it’s true; I don’t know why they 
ols I'm sure, I only know they 

lo 

Mary Dugran plays this part capi- 
tally, and Rosina Brandram as the 
Widow is very good. Lenore Sny- 
der, the Rev. Barlow's daughter, 
sings charmingly, and Denny as the 
family solicitor is screamingly funny. 
The scenery, by Perkins and Har- 
ker, is as good as it could be. Go 
and see the Vicar at the Savoy—the 
theatre | mean, you know, not the 
chapel. 

What! who was the Vicar of 
Bray? Well, dears, the best author- 
ity that 1 can suggest you should 
apply to is the Dook Snouok. Re- 
member, dears, I am but nineteen, 
and with my time fully occupied in 
attending matinées, first nights, 
learning one-line parts, xnd generally 
studying things up to data, I cannot 
be expected to know everything and 
that too, Snook, in his unique man- 
ner, the other day, dogmatized to the 
HIon. Billy (who had sixpence to 
¥ ee a Rector is an eee : 
i : tical official who receives both great 
& and small tithes (whatever they may may be), while aVicar receives 
only the small tithes, and at the Reformation held. his oftice viea- 
The celebrated song, “The Vicar of Bray,” was written by 
uller, or au ofticer in his regiment, inthe reign of George 1. 


Nelly Bly: Many DueGan, 


Merton: RICHARD GREEN, 


* Cownel I 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


A REDEEMING FEATURE. 
THE masher’s wisdom waxes less, 
His wit is quite surceasing, 
His gentleness and politesse 
Are rapidly decreasing. 
is power a maiden’s heart to win, 
His chances of enkindlin 
The sacred fires of love within 
Her breast, are daily dwindling. 
But, though the masher’s fraine and soul 
_ Have lost their pristine vigour, 
Yet in the masher's button-hole 
The masher's tlower grows bigger. 


The masher's modesty grows less, 
And slighter his good-breeding ; 
From littieness to nothinguess 
His dignity is speeding. 
His chivalry is on the wane, 
His common sense is scanty, 
His virtues, too, of heart or brain, 
Are fewer far than ante, 

Yet let us not the masher scold, 
Or chide with spiteful rigour, 
For in the masher's coat, behold ! 

The masher's tlower grows bigger! 


—_——e--—-—. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A. Storer, Esq., F.O.M. 
(Being further annotated, enlarged, and generally knocked about.) 
CHAPTER XXXV, 
WILLIAM IV. 1830 TO 1837, 

WILLIAM IV, was the brother of George 1V. He had been in 
the navy, and was sometimes called the Sailor King. 

William 1V. was not an ornamental king like ats better. He was 
not at all the “first gentleman in Europe.” When he married his 
wife, Queen Adelaide, although she was not quite as beautiful as 
Fatima or as accomplished as Zivo, he yet stuck to herall the same, 

In the reign of William, the family of Sloper had become great! 
reduced in circumstances. So William Russel! Sloper started in salle 
ing coal on commission, drawing in coloured chalk on the flags, and 
then went in for the profession of patriotism. He went in greatly 
for supporting the famous Reform Bill. On his wife on one ocea- 
sion saying to him, “I wish you would reform, Bill, yourself,” he 
was much enraged, and gave her one for herself—not a Reform 
Bill, but in the eye. Thus was the family of Sloper sunk in such 
depths of ignominy, that their most famous friends passed them 
by and refused their hands unless they heli out a drink in them, 

_[n 1832 the Slavery Abolition Bill was passed, # 20,000,000 was 
given in compensation to the slave owners. This was very 
thoughtful, as times were bad and people were almost dying of 
starvation all over the country, and a few thousand would have 
come in handy for them, But then. a nigger isa man and a brother. 

The Factory Act. was also a great ornament of the reign of 
William, which shortened the hours for women and children en- 
gaged in factories, This was a great thing, as young women could 
now have time to go out with their young men, The price of tea 
and shrimps at Greenwich rose at least twenty per cent. in conse- 
quence, while the game of kiss inthe ring was developed into’s 
fine art; so did civilization progress during the reign of William. 

The tirst railway in England, between Liverpool and Manchester, 
was opened in 1831, The art of effectively concealing one's self 
under the seat to save the expense of a fare after a race meeting 
when a slope has had to be made by the unfortunate. was almost 
immediately after invented by William Sloper, who has, up to this 
day, found many followers at Kempton Park and elsewhere, 1836 
gave the dissenting parson power tu perform the marriage service. 
Marriages in consequence became now the fashion. The cradle 
and feeding bottle trades greatly increased, and several colossal 
fortunes were made in soothing syrup. 

William LV, died at Windsor, June 20th, 1837, 


SUPPRESSION. 
MY editor said, when this poem he saw, 
That he'd have to suppress it. 
For the paper ‘twould bring within reach of the law, 
Which would quickly suppress it. 
But, as I was very hard up for the brass, 
I altered it somewhat and he let it pass ; 
And though my opinion procisiiney him an ass, 
1 had to suppress it. 


If some beautiful damsel you fondly adore, 
It's hard to suppress it. 

Whilst if it’s her cash that you worship the more, 
It’s hard to suppress it. 

And if, when you fancy you've captured your queen, 

Some blundering rival appears on the scene, 

And wins her, your chagrin is bound to be keen, 
But you have to suppress it. 


The report of your trial for assaulting the “ pleece,” 
It is hard to suppress, 
Though, by tipping the pressmen a fiver apiece, 
It may be suppressed. 
But some sheet you've forgotten is bought by your wife, 
Containing a graphic account of the strife, 
Well—a fiendish desire for the editor's life, 
It is hard to suppress. 


Though you fancy the sermon in church is abore, 
You canvot suppress it. 

And thus, as you see, it resembles your snore, 

or you cannot suppress it, 

You tender a bob, as you think, to the plate, 

But find it’s a “thick 'un” when it is too late, 

And a blessing you'd like to invoke on your fate, 

ut you have to suppress it, 


Though the foots of this world you may painfully lack, 
t is best to suppress it. 
And when you have only one coat to your back, 
It is best to suppress it. 
But a miserly aunt kicks the bucket at last 
And leaves you the fortune which she has amassed, 
Well, the joy which you feel at her death may be vast, 
But it’s beat tu suppress it, 


READING THE STARS. 

“AND do you really believe, dearest Algernon,” she whispered 
as, under the light of the moon, she leant her liquid white and 
carmine cheek on his shoulder, while he could feel her odorous 
areca-nut breath stirring his back hair, “do you really believe 
that those wondrous stars above have any influence on our 
destiny? ‘ ; é 

“Can anyone doubt it,” rejoined he, as he picked his teeth with 
her brooch pin, and wondered whether she really had as much as she 
said she had in the Post Oftice Savings Bank, or whether the whole 
thing was a dodgasted fabrication: “when we look back on the 
sages who passed their lives merged in the mysterious study of 
those all-seeing orbs?) Think of ‘Arry Randall—l mean, 'Arry 
Osto and Galeotti, of Menenius Agripper, Albertus !(Pommery), 
Magnus (and his trés sec), Zadkeil, Old Moore, Old Nick, and all 
those noble stoodents who sacrificed lifeand health in this pursuit, 
caring naught for the drenching of the elements on——” 

She hadn't time toask how you can astronomise in a storm of 
rain, when down come the contents of tl. + third-pair-back lodger's 
water jug. and that receptacle following and catching him over the 
brow infallibly caused him to see enough constellations to put 
all Greenwich to the blush. 


SILENCE FOR SILENCE. 


—_— >-- 
CHAPTER I. 

“WHERE are you going, Mary?” 

“Only to posta letter, mum.” 

“Do you usually put on your best dress to go to the post? and 
do you tind it / 9 - 
degrading to j 
your position, 
may I ask, to 
carry a letter 
without gloves 
on?” was Mrs. 
Chumpweed’s 
question, 

Mary blushed 
allover. (Mary 
could do this 
very well.) 

“Go back to 
the kitchen at 
once, minx!” 
said her mis- 
tress, 

The fact of 
it was, Mrs. 
Chum pweed, 
the propric- 
tress of a 
Gloomsbury 
boarding- 
house, was jea- 
lous of Mary. 

“She is too 
pretty for this 
place,” she 
eaid to herself. 

This, how- 
ever, was not. 
the opinion of 
Guy Thomas, one of the boarders at Mrs. Chumpweed's, and one 
of the students at the University Hospital hard by. 


CHAITER If, 

Mrs. CHUMPWEED is in remarkably good spirits this evening, 
or remarkably bad spirits are in Mrs, Chumpweed. 

A new boarder has come—an old gentleman from Sheftield. He 
has not taken his room for more than a week, but then, be is such 
nonce man—so thoughtful and polite, and pays so well, 

Mr, Benjamin Buttonhook, the old gentlenian in question, is up 
in London on singularly important business. He is in seareh of an 
old friend’s runaway daughter, Violet Mappin. She disappeared 
from Shettield six months ago, and, curiously enough, the youn 

: gentleman 


“ Where are you going?" 


: with whem, 
aS while in the 
cutlery couns 
try, she 
appeared 
tobe an love, 
came to Lon 
don at about 


the sume 
time, But he 
had been 


heard of, for 
Guy Thomas 
often wrote 
home, 

Benjamin 
Buttonhook, 
although oa 
Miurried man, 
knew _ per- 
fectly well 
how to flirt, 
and he got 
on se well 
with Mrs, 
Chump- 
weed! She 
didn’t know 
he was al- 
ready = mar- 
ried,though ! 
Perhaps, in 
a regrettable 
moment of absent-mindedness, he quite forgot to tell her! The 
old flirt! How well she got on with him! 


CHAPTER IIT. 

MaRY CATHERWISE VIOLET MAPPIN, unknown to anyone but 
Guy, had eutered the service of Mrs, Chumpweed in order to be 
near her beloved. He knew where she could be found well enough ! 

“If my aunt knew Violet and [ were married, she would disin- 
herit me. She always promised she would if I got spliced before 
1 was twenty-five. I shall be that in a week, and then I'm safe.” 

Cats, however, possess an exceptional faculty for letting things 
out of the bay, and Guy's and Violet's feline made its appearance, 

Mr. Buttonhook overheard a conversation going on between 
Violet and Guy. He wasn't listening—oh, dear, no; but, hearing 
voices in the back parlour, he just put his ear to the keyhole. He 
recognized his nephew's voice—and in a few minutes he also recog- 
nized the situ- 
ation. 

“And what 
do you pro- 
pose to do, 

oung man?" 

e asked Guy 
Thomas that 
night, in a 
voice of thun- 
der. 

“T suppose 
I shall have 
to do without 
aun t's 
money,” was 
the cool reply. 
“Unless,” he 
added, “this 
can be kept 
quiet fora few 
days longer.” 

“And do 
you expect me 
to deceive 
your aunt — 
m Hy wife?” 
asked Benja- 
min, with 
virtuous in- 
dignation. 

Saat then, 
Mrs. Chump- 
weed — called Py 
from the next room—“ Benjy. dear, are you there? T want you.” 

“You hear that?” said Guy, looking straight at his unele, 
“That's up against you, | reckon! What would my aunt, geur 
wife, say tothat 2? I guess | want silence fursilence!" He had itt 


The 


“What dy you propose tu tu? 


— 
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“Tell you what, old chap, let’s take a trip 
to Monte Carlo, and we'll make Wells green 
with envy.” 


%e* Miss Sloper will be delighted to receive photographs from those 
Of her friends whuse portraits have not yet been inserted. 


TOOTSIE'S FRIENDS. 


“My Ruby is indeed a priceless gem.” —The Dook Snook. 


“Oh, love! dear love, you cannot guage my passion.” 
—Lord Bob, 
“Once more am I a victim to a beauteous maiden's smile.” 
—The Hon. Billy. 


No, 223.—M1ss RuBY NorTa. 


—— 


ae 


(1). As the Minister was making his way through the snow— 


Polly, Here yer are, sir, yer favourite flower—violets. 
Swell, Not sv, my dear, tu-lips are my favourite flowers, so, 
with your permission, I will now have a shilling’sworth, 


(Proceeds to give her a@ kiss. me fora dinnah!” 


GETTING HIS SHIRT OUT. 
(“ Hand painted shirt sronts, tt is said,jare going to be the fashion.” ) 

“ Here's a go, Johnnie! Can you lend me an appwopwiate shirt? I 

told that artist fellah, Smudge, to paint me for a ball, and he's painted 
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“Tam now training up fora tambourine 
dancer on the stage. If I fail on the stage, 
the Salvation Army is still open to me."— 
Extract of Letter from Young Lady, 


DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE INTERVIEWED BY A. SLOPER.—THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


NoTE.—It has been universally observed by those who have taken the trouble to 
investigate the well developed cranium of the Eminent, that the bump of Inventive- 
ness is unusually pronounced, “Oh, I wish I had been with yon!” sighed the Hon. 
Billy, as that scion of nobility and A. SLOPER, lately returned from Egypt, where he 
had been to interview the young Khedive, sat alone in the tap room of the “Sloper 
Arms." “ Yes, Billy, I often thought of you, and how much you would have enjoyed 
yourself.” “ Indeed, I should; but go on,” and Billy fidgeted impatiently in hia sent. 
“ Well, then came the Khedive's Camel Corps, a lovely body of women,”—(1). “ This 
is a sketch I made of the captain.” Billy gazed on it long and earnestly and sighed 
again, “Then, turning to the Khedive,” continued A. SLOPER, “I said, ‘ Your 
Highress possesses the finest body uf amazons I have ever had the gratification of re- 
viewing.’ ‘Ah, Mr. SLOPER!' cried he, ‘if I could but aparece you to chuck 
literature for the sword, and take command of them!’ ‘That, Abbas, my boy, is 
impossible.) |jWhat would Shoe Lane be without me? Now, think!' ‘True,’ re- 
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marked the Khedive——'” “I suppose he didn't say he wanted an assistant com- 
mander ?” inquired Billy. “No, he didn't mention that.” Again that sigh. “Then 
we had hment.”——(2). “ The lovely little thing that handed round the dates 
was simply ravishing. Egypt up to Date, I named her. The Khedive said it wasa 
pretty conceit, that he considered me a born wit, and called upon me fora song. I 
said, ‘Certainly, if he would allow Egypt up to Date to join mein the chorus.’ Per- 
mission was granted.” —— (3). “And when I came to ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay !' she 
threw her dates in the air and accompanied me with that abandon peculiar to tle 
Fast. Ab, Billy, Billy, you should have been there!" WHAT ACTUALLY HAP- 
PENED.—(4). “* And what is that?‘ sternly demanded the Khedive, pointing with 
withering scorn to the Ruined Shanty. ‘Most potent, grave and reverend voung 
gentleman,’ began the Wreck, ‘I have only come to int——’ ‘Stop! cried the 
Khedive. ‘What ho, there! bring out that empty mummy case. Pack him in it, 
and seud him back by the first P. and 0, boat.’""——(5). “ And it was done,” 


THE 


—— ‘ 
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(2). He came up ia front of one of the Laird’s idols. 


MINISTER FALSELY ACCUSED. 


(3). Which he removed. “ Pit doon that idol!" roared McNab froma distance ; “I put that there tae bring out 


the Wasp,’ so as I might git a shot at him." 


Hi, hi, hi! Walk up, walk up, walk ae 
Karly doors and all fees abolished ! ust 


Heturning with his Indian gold:—The “ strong man,” Sampson, so ‘twould 


York has been :—This “ Crusoe girl” of whom we read,’S a striking novelty indeed :—In March 
another strike, they say, Will take place on the fourteenth day :-—Thcy took near all her guods away | 


_ your “noes” any day in the week ! 


AT A WEST END CAFE. 


b Jinished his morning work). Here, waiter, 
Mus wt clop and fii 
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ol- girls, “ Dineen 


Indigqnant Reporter (to Unsuccessful M.P.). Too sharp by half, 
I, M P.? I'll back my “ayes” against 


about to begin! 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


CWEERLESS Coa, 


OUR WEEKLY WHIRLIGIG. 
All the chief events of the week, and no extra charge! | A pal/ru %ht like this to 
Chieftain here behold, 
scem, Arrested in New 


DULL 75/6 


AFINE OLD 


pay :—When sued for “bdreach” he had to 


cway i—Some faddish councillors no doubt Will, this election, 


think .ou will admit that such 


Flo, What time were you told to be home, dear ? 


Flo, But it’s after that now! Won't your ma come after yon, if you're late ? 
Ada, No fear, not she! I've got her teeth in my pocket, and I know she daren't venture out without 


oe tye = alle 


& 
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y Some five-and-twent 
turned out :—There, 

delightful works of art as these are rarely witnessed ; but, all the 

something in store next week that will still furthe 

the entertainment provided by your old friend——THE SLOPERI 


AT A CHILDREN'S PARTY. 


“Congratulate me, Jenkins, I'm sub-editor on Once a Week.” 


“once a week! egad! ‘twouldn't suit me not a little bit, I 
sub all the week round!" 


r astonish all who patronize 
AN SHOWMAN, 
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ALLY-CAMPANE. 


_—_o 


THE question recently raised by a correspondent in the columns 
of a daily contemporary as to whether school holidays were not 
too long, as might be ex- 
Pee, brought about a 

eated controversy be- 
tween the two chiefly in- 
terested parties,the parents 
and the masters, and al- 
though it has undoubtedly 
givena fillipto the ink and 
pera 
nas, of 
course, 
served no 
other useful 
purpose, It 
1s but natu- 
ral that an 
unfortunate 
being, who 
has had the 
manage- 
ment of a 
number of 
more or less 
stupid and 
trouble- 
some boys 
for three 
or four 
months, 
should want 
a complete 
rest of some 
sort, al- 
though 
seven weeks is certainly rather a large order, and it is not surprising 
that a nervous parent, overwhelmed with the cares of business, 
should find the society of his olive branches somewhat of a nuisance 
after about a month, It is of course obviously impossible to please 
both sides, who must now find some other medium through which 
to ventilate their grievances, for the Parliamentary Session has 
commenced, and the newspapers are no longer hard up for copy. 


THE following is a copy of the receipt signed by Mr. Jonas 
Ellingham, of 53 Clarendon Road, Hornsey, London, N., to whom 
we paid £150 in settlement of a claim against “ Ally Sloper's Rail- 
way Insurance,” as announced in last week's “ HALF-HOLIDAY ” :— 
“ Fubruary 11th, 1892. Received from ALLY SLOPER the sum of 
One Hundred and Fifty Pounds, on the death of my son, Cecil 
Vivian Ellingham. in accordance with the terms of ‘ Ally Sloper’s 
Free Life Insurance.’ (Signed,) JONAS ELLINGHAM.” 


IF lightning glances flashed from the orbs of the glorious 
Hebes who rule the destinies of our London publichouses can kill, 
Stipendiary Plowdea must now 
live in deadly fear of his life. 
To assert that barmaids are 
addicted to menial work is bad 
enough, but when he coolly 
insists that in future they are to 
be classed as “workmen,” we 
hold our breath in amazement. 
That a man should utter such 
words, and live, is above our 
comprehension. We await the 
further development of events 
with interest and anxiety, and, 
we must say, not without grave 
fears for the result. Barmaids, 
when once fairly roused, know 
well how to resent insults, a3 
many of us too well know. 


. 

THE atrike in the coal trade, 
followed as it was almost imme- 
diately by several days of inten- 
sely cold weather and a severe 
snowstorm, played havoc in 
many a poverty stricken family, 
the members of which had, per- 
haps, begun to congratulate 
themselves that, with the depar- 
ture of winter, their sorrows 
were on the wane. From the 
funds of the “Poor Appeal” 
ALLY has been able to render 
assistance to many a worn-out 
sufferer, to cheer many a geaponding heart ; but it is at such atime 
as this that the Old Man feels truly how limited are his resources, 
and bitterly regrets that his readers do not respond more generously 
to his appeal. * 

a 

A RUMOUR having gone the rounds to the effect that during the 

resent Session, and for the sake of economy, A. SLOPER'S nose will 
be utilized in the House of Commons instead of gas, the Eminent 
emphatically, and in unmistakable language, begs to contradict it. 


s 

Way Biue-Ey'd Susan should be termed a comic opera is beyond 
our comprehension. There is absolutely nothing comic in it, and 
Ane the painful efforts 

5 of th Arthur 
Roberts and 
Arthur Williams 
to make funny, 
parts which are 
utterly unsuited 
to them are too 
pi nful to behold. 
retty music 
there is in plenty, 
as well as some 
charming cos- 
tumes. Where the 
authors have 
failed is in their 
attempts at hu- 
mour, which ut- 
terly falle flat, and 
which are more 
likely to bring 
tears to the eyes 
of the audience 
than smiles to 
their faces. Of 
excellent songs 
there are plenty— 
devoid of comic 
element, of course 
—and those that 
fall to the share 
of Nellie Stewart 
and Chauncey 
That the run of the piece is 


Olcott are most capably rendered. 0 |] } 
limited there can be not the slightest doubt. Roberts’ individuality 
may cause it to dray out an existence of a month or two, but that 


is all that can be said. Its failure tinancially is assured. This is 
more to be regretted, inasmuch that the sum of money expended 
in the production must have been considerable. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE Riotous Rumfoozeler, nided and abetted by the Family, 
went over tothe Elephant and Castle Theatre, on the evening of 
the 12th, to witness 
a performance of the 
grand pantomime, 
Little Bo- Beep, The 
line of route was 


Bottleshire Rifles, 
and the reception by 
the populace may be 
truthfully deseri 

as eggs-traordi- 
narily gratifying. 
Once inside the 
theatre, however, all 
other considerations 
were forgotten in the 
admiration of the 
laughable but at the 
same time brilliant 
production, which 
certainly reflects an 
immense amount of 
credit upon the 
management. The 
Aged went quite 
wild with delight 
over the delightful 
display of loveliness, 
and did not leave for 
Mildew until he had 
solemnly vowed to send a valentine to all the principals, and every 
item of confectionery in the ballet, 

* 


s 

On Friday, March 4th, the Polytechnic Boxing Club hold their 
annual assault-at-arms at 309 Regent Street, W., when amateur and 
ex-amateur champions, together with the pick of the professional 
talent that is obtainable, should draw an even more enthusiastic 
crowd than ever. In addition to the exhibition boxing, several 
other interesting items will figure onthe programme, including sword 
dancing, and reels by members of the London Scottish Volunteers. 


. 

THE Lover of the Beautiful has this day conferred his “ Award 
of Merit” epee OscaAR WILDE, because he has done a lot for Art. 
“Feyther,” bleated the (Peacock) Blue Orbed Sunflower, “it’s 
lucky there wasn't no sich song as ‘Git Yer ‘Air Cut’ some years 
ago, when Oscar used to wear his locks lengthy, ain't it?” But 
the Old Man was too deeply immersed in a critique of Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan to pay much attention. 


s 

Now that the London fog has been arraigned before the Houses 
of Parliament, charged with the heinous offence of causing great 
discomfort to the "3 —- 
public, we may ex- : 

ta radical change 

in the atmospheric 
conditions. A fog that 
would, figuratively 
speaking, snap _ its 
fingers at the ruling 
of Parliament, and 
calmly go on _ tor- 
menting its victims 
with its Blacks chok- 
ing vapour, has yet 
ton ba’ discovered, 
Should the fog prove 
obstreperous, active 
measures must 
taken at once. Dis- 
obedience to Parlia- 
ment’s orders 
amounts to treason, 
and this offence is 
punishable, with ex- 

ulsion or death, 
This being the case, 
the Government will 
perhaps give instruc- 
tions to the Scotland 
Yard authorities to | { 
take into charge oe ae 
any fogs found in i 
future disporting itself at the expense of a long suffering public. 


Ni 
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* 
S1ons of approaching Spain . A correspondent wrote a circular 
letter to the papers the other day, containing the thrilling intelli- 
gence that the cuckoo had been heard in the neighbourhood of 
Christchurch. This may be interesting enough to a few, but what 
we want to know is when the oof bird is going to be heard in the 
neighbourhood of Mildew Court a 
* 


s 

HAVE you tried the “Sloper Pen?” No? Well, then, get 2 box 
of them at once from the makers, Messrs. T. Hessin & Co., 68 Broad 
Street, Birmingham, or the London Agent, Mr. Daniel Marshall, 
7 Rose Street, Newgate Street, E.C.; price per gross, grey, 2s. 6d. ; 
best electro-gilt, 4s. It is a perfect treat to write with them, so 
easily do they glide over the paper, and it will not surprise us in 
the least to learn six months hence that the “Sloper Pen” is the 
only one in general use, and that the manufacturers have received 
thousands of testimonials, including letters from numerous cele- 
brities, declaring that since trying it they will “use no other.” 


* 
Many delightful additions and alterations have been made in | 


that picturesque ballet, By the Sea, which, being thus given a new 
lease of life, will doubtless continue - 
to run at, and fill, the Empire 
Theatre of Varieties for a very cun- 
siderable time to come. Visita 
goes better than ever, but of the 
rest of the programme we cannot 
speak in terms of praise, and the 
management should see that there 
is some improvement, for which 
there is a very considerable deal of 
room. as 

* 


A. SLOPER spent a very enjoyable 
evening at the Hotel Florence, Ru- 
pert Street, W., a few nights back, 
when a number of travellers, repre- 
senting most of the principal firms 
engaged in the Christmas card trade, 
assembled together in friendly con- 
course. After a sumptuous dinner a 
rash attempt was made to discuss 
business by one or two of the more 
sober members of the party, but after 
a resolution to the effect that it was 
desirable to form a society having 
for its object the protection of the 
interests of Christmas card travel- 
lers, the representatives of sobriety 
were utterly routed, and, at the 
instigation of the worthy chair- 
man, Mr. I. Gilbert, whisky shifting 
commenced in earnest. When The Eminent left, the waiters were 
busy searching for the diners, most of whom, acting up to their 
profession, had travelled under the table, and were indiscriminately 
mixed up with spittoons, cigar ends and broken glass. 
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A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS CVENTS. 


A CALENDAR FOR THB WEEK ENDING MAKCH 51H, 1592, 
—~— 


28th February, 1828.—<An accident occurred at Lockerby 
this night. Mr. W. Johnston, grocer and spirit dealer, had a cask 
containing twenty pounds of gunpowder, which had become damp, 
and which he rather incautiously placed within a few feet of the 
shop fire. To aid the drying process, the top of the barrel had been 
taken off, and its place supplied by one or more sheets of stout 
brown paper. The cask was, however, accidentally upset, and a 
part of the contents having come in contact with a cinder, an 
awful and instantaneous explosion followed. Inthe room above 
the shop, two individuals were sitting drinking a glass of toddy, 
and while in the act of interchanging friendly conversation, the 
grate, as if endowed with the powers of locomotion, suddenly 
moved from its proper position, and, at the same moment, one of 
the interlocutors was pitched to the “ far corner of the apartment.” 
The other, who was a very heavy man, stuck likea rock to his first 
position, and it is believed that his superior specific gravity pre- 
vented him from being put to any inconvenience. One of the indi- 
viduals had his glass in the right hand and a teaspoon in the left 
when he was suddenly removed from his seat at the table; and so 
astounding was the whole affair, that he still retained those articles 
after he had escaped from the scene of danger. 


29th February, 1880.—The junction of the galleries under 
the St. Gothard Pass was this day effected, and communication 
established through a tunnel 94 miles in length. 

lst March, 1884.—The Daily Telegraph, of this date, gave 
sketches of the valise containing dynamite, a detonator, fuse, pistol 
cartridge and infernal machine left by dynamitards at the cloak 
room at Charing Cross Railway Station a day or two before. The 
clockwork had been set going, but the explosion was averted 
simply by the fact that the hammer had not hit the cartridge 
clearly, but a hair's breadth to one side. 


2nd March, 1828.—This Sunday morning, about one o'clock, 
the watchman and patrole in the vicinity of the new burial-ground 
at the bottom of Kirkgate, 8, were surprised by the sound of 
a number of voices issuing from the depository of the dead, indi- 
cating that it had become the arena for some disputants, whose 
brawling ill-suited the solemnity of the place. Two or three indi- 
viduals had resolved to watch over the remains of a deceased 


5th March, 1867.—James Bruton, humorist and song writers 
died this day, aged fifty-two. 


THE PROPOSED ELOPEMENT. 
I am married, but long to be single. 
Scarce a day passes by in my life 
That my ears are not fated to tingle 
From a blow from my dutiful wife ! 
She assaults me with plates and pursues me 
With a broom (when I run, you depend !); 
And of things I don’t do she'll accuse me ; 
Throw a chair at my head and abuse me, 
And attack me and slang me no end ! 


I endeavour my utmost to please her— 
1 have thrown up my club and its crew, 
And all pranks calculated to tease her 
1 have carefully sought to eschew. 
But her treatment is harder than ever— 
Of improvement I've given up pope: 
And although you may cry, “ Well, | never!” 
1 have made up my mind we must sever— 
It's my purpose, in short, to elope! 


How disgusted she'll be to discover 

That I've bolted! By Jove! how she'll storm ! 
That I've stolen away with a lover 

Of a graceful and heavenly form ! 
When P hurry across the wide ocean 

With my dear little, fast little—what ? 
What's the cause of this dreadful commotion? 
Nay of course not! 1'm shocked at the notion ! 

hat I meant was, my swift little yacht ! 


Ne al 


OFFICIAL SYMPATHY. 

How often ‘we have heard the cry, “ Why don't you complain 
to the Vestry Clerk?" Whether it has been that the gas lamps 
“down our street” have not been lighted at the proper time, 
or the dustmen have not included our thoroughfare in their rounds, 
or the policeman was tvo deeply engaged inthe Fortnightly Review 
in the bright light outside the corner public, whilst burglars have 
“bust” our back premises—over and over again we have been told 
to)“ complain to the Vestry.” At last we lave complained ! 

When we say we, it was not exactly “we,” it was a neighbour re- 
jeicing in the Hibernian patronymic of Callaghan. You see, 
Callaghan’s garden runs down to the Thames itself, and, when the 
aforesaid Thames is at “high water mark” at Battersea Creek, it 
not infrequently oozes and tlows into Callaghan’s cellar. Callaghan 
is our local egg-purveyor, and when on Thursday last, the river 
drop into phe cellar where his hens were in the most friendly 
and familiar way, Callaghan hopped round to the police station 
and asked the inspector on duty— 

“Shure, sorr, the river has swamped me cellorr, an’ I’m sadly 
afeer'd I'll Jose all me cocks an’ hens.” 

“ Better gorpiat to the Vestry Clerk,” was the old formula. | 

With a sad heart the unhappy ratepayer sought the parochial 
halls. The chief taxgatherer was very busy. and for twenty or 
thirty minntes paid very little attention to the impatient groans 
and sobs of the po fellow from Waterlogged Villa, 

“Och, what'll [ do—what’ll | do?” he groaned. 

The clerk looked up and said, “ What's the matter?" 

“Och, shure, sorr, I want y'radvoice. Me cellorr’s full of wather, 
me cellorr phwhere I keep me cocks an’ hens—they’ll all git 
drowned—what'll | do?” 

“Keep ducks, you bally fool!” replied the official, as he turned 
away aud resumed his quilldriving. 


% 


Baturday, February, 27, 1892.) 


A CANNED-DID MEAT-ING. 


7 thorities and others have of late issued certain warnings and pro- 
pppoe i some kinds of canned meats, etc.) 


= we HAVE you Forel 
that they've 

— Culsde (Veaseé a e banned : 
¢ rom this ou 
a i— loved land : 


Certain meat that 
is “canned” 

As unfit for con- 
sumption? 

This theme to our 
rhymes 

Doth prove (e'en 
to mimes) 

That officials (at 
times) 

Have some 
shadow of 
gumption ! 

You'll own that the 
outlook is not 
always sweet 

In mysterious mix- 
tures that 
PoOsBe as 
canned meat, 


Some salmon 
that’s cann- 
edl— 


Likewise lobster—ay, and 
Tongue and chicken—aren't grand 
In some tins as imported ; 
And other canned meats— 
Ay, and canned fruits and sweets— 
Are often “ faked " cheats, 
And, as such, should be thwarted. 
Whew pure, they're, of course, a convenient treat, 
But, says SLOPER, “ Have care with regard to canned meat!” 


: THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
)) Tue editress of Zhe Superior See sat in her artistically furnished 
netum, and gazed long and lovingly at the lengthy epistle she 
eld in her hand. It was, indeed, an auspicious moment. For 
hirty-five long and weary years she had lived a loveless life—no 
i arm had ever caressingly encircled her twenty-two inch 
never upon her chaste lips had the burning kiss of passion 
been imprinted ; no loving fingers had strayed through the luxuriant 
inglets that clustered around the white intellectual brow. Asa 
Btaunch upholder of Women's Rights and Privileges, she had been 
ompelled from the moment that she was installed in the editorial 
hair to revile the creature known as Man—to point out his im- 
perfections, his vices, and, above all, his marked inferiority to 
Woman. Thus it came about that men who might have loved her, 
eared her. Men who would have made her good husbands read 
er articles and despaired, Would the woman who could give ex pres- 
ion to such sentiments, they reasoned, listen to words of love hon 
Dne of the creatures 
Behe esteemed so little? 
OBNay, she would let 
VHloose an avalanche of 
)Becorn upon their luck- 
) Bless heads, and indig- 
Mantly spurn them 
from her. 
Alas ! they knew not 
that the she, tov, like 
“her weaker minded 
sisters, pined in secret 
for someone who 
vould call her pet or 
darling, someone to be 
Jealous of and quarrel 
vith, and make up 
fterwards to the ac- 
ompaniment of tears 
nd kisses. But now, 
ph, joy! that treasure 
had been found ; one 
e bas at last aes 
ed up his courage an 
Offered, by letter, his 
hand, heart and for- 
une, With the love light shining in her eyes, the editress reverently 
aid aside the welcome missive and turned impatiently to her inter- 
upted work—the perusal of a sickly poem, entitled, “Only An Acid 
Drop.” Two minutes sufficed to convince her of its unsuitability, 
nd, snatching up a pen, she wrote as follows:—“The editress 
egrets being unable to entertain your offer. The sentiment is 
trained and false—in fact, the whole thing is most distasteful.” 
hen, with blushing cheeks and beating heart, she turned to answer 
er lover's letter, to tell him that his affection was returned. But, 
ady writer as she was upon ordinary occasions, the words now 
efused to come (she had not had much experience, certainly), and, 
last, she contented herself with the simple sentence, “I accept 
our offer.” Sealing both letters, she sent them to the post, un- 
Onscious that she had inserted the missive intended for her lover 
h the envelope addressed to the author of “ Only An Acid Drop,” 
nd vice versa, # * * * * 
Three months have passed, but the editress of The Superior Sex 
Ss not heard again from herlover. To-day she sits staring blankly 
a newspaper and a letter. The paper contains a notice of her 
vers marriage ; the letter is from the authoress of “Only An Acid 
op,” who wants to know how much longer it will be before her 
brses are inserted. 
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GIRLS OF THE “FRIV." 

No. 35,—KATHLEEN RIVERS. 

LET all whom it concerneth not, 
And all whom it concerneth, wot 
That I, Virgilius Thomas Rott, 

Who write the Wreck's rersiculas, 
Have just informed my boss that I 
Will no more rhyme to him supply, 
Though weening well that | thereby 

Shall weekly suffer mickle loss. 

deed 


The 
strike”! 
And yet, for SLOPER'S sake, I'd like 
To mention that the Red Nosed Tyke = 
Has not been vilely “sweating 


is done! I'm “out on 


me; 
Rut, when you view the portrait near, 
You'll know that nairy bard could 
eer 
Perform the task which now the Blear 
Eyed Mountebank is setting me. 


When S1orer calls on me to praise 
as, The charms of fairly beauteous fays, 


iH So long as lots of oof he pays 

i \ He finds me wondrous bribeable ; 
ye But, spite of his beguiling smile 

4 And spite of his spondulicks vile, 


I'll see the scoundrel d dere I'll 
Describe the indescribable. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. . 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


——— 


53 CLARENDON Roan, Hornsey, Lonpoy, N., 
February 12th, 1892. 
, DEAR Sir,—I have received your letter of February 11th, 
inclosinug cheque for £150 in settlement of claim made for death 
of my Son in accordance with your“ Ally Stoper's Free Life 
Insurance,” and herewith hand receipt. | must thank you for the 
straightforward manner in which you have dealt with my claim, 
and the promptness with which you have settled it. Your crest 
and motto, “ F -O.M.,” are most appropriate, and | can testify to the 
veracity of same. Yours faithfully, JONAS ELLINGHAM, 
SLOPER’S VAGARIES. 
No. 102.—WE OutT-DoNNELLYS DONNELLY, 
“ Now, listen intently, 
You Publisher bold, 
While astutely and gently 
A scheme I unfold 
Of an enterprise, which, in 
A wonderful way, 
Will make both of us rich in 
Fisnteconk A year ape A osy Hig 
wen, becoming a gripper of Mustymug's flipper, 
The Publisher cried, “ What's cet! my oid kipper?” 


“Tn the British Museum,” 
Said SLOPER, “I'll write, 
Every a.M. and P.M., 
With main and with might, 
Till I've proudly turned out two 
Big volumes, to show 
(Beyond seston or doubt) who 
Wrote ‘Hamlet’ and Co, 
And full gladly, as Z know, these volumes of mine, oh! 
You'll publish: and—snakes ! won't we haul in the rhino?” 


As the Publisher hearkened 
The Eminent’s yarn, 
Lo! his countenance darkened, 
Then answered he, “Garn ! 
There's no brass to be made by 
Ignatian pranks, 
For the game has been played by 
Such numbers of crauks 
That no dead-and-gone fellow who numbers could hellow 
Ilas missed being blamed for ‘ Macbeth’ aud ‘Othello’ !” 


But the Eminent’s answer 
Made Rutlij so glad 
That he roared, “ A rare plan, sir! 
Start quickly, my lad! 
Collar Tay Pay O'Connor 
To edit your rag, 
And I'll pay him, ‘pon honour, 
A fabulous swag. 
For, look here, sir! I swear by 
The saints that we two 
Can a diamond mine snare by 
The work in which you 
Will give proof to each Briton, with wonderment smitten, 
That the works of Will Shakespeare by SLOPER were written !!"" 
ee 


THE DULL SEASON. 

THE roadways of our little suburban paradise were white with 
gnow, and the traditional “ brass monkey” was in visible apprehen- 
sion lest the keen nor’-easter should once again freeze his tail off, 
when a sturdy, though ragged as to beard and clothes, agriculturist 
came begging his door from bread to bread. We watched him try 
the “tradesmen’s entrance” at Robinson's ; but he got nothing. 
Our eyes followed him as he made a détour for the side door at 
Phwite's, and the look of disappointment on his face was too true 
to be feigned. Solomons’ gave him nothing, neither did the Dal- 
rymple-Dropitts’. And we must confess that our own benevo- 
lence abated a good deal when we had a good look at him, as he 
ascended our steps. He was certainly able bodied enough to work, 
and looked fairly well fed, wherefore we said— 

“No, we don't think we shall give you anything. A strong, burly 
fellow like you ought to go to some trade or other, Have you 
learnt a business?” 

“Well, yus, I’ve learned a business,” said he. 

“Then, you ought to work at it. We have to work—precious hard 
at times, too—and so ought you.” 

“ But s'posin’ there's nothink doin’ in my trade jest now?” 

“Oh! that’s all rubbish, Things may be dull in your trade as 
well as in others ; but there's some work you could do in it.” 

“Oh! is there?” 

“Certainly. What are you by trade?” 

“Guv'nor, I'm a ‘aymaker ! 


ALLY SLOPER’S 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 
FOR THE DESTITUTE POOR OF LONDON. 


"4° Subscribers of not less than Five Shillings will receive (post: 
Sree) a Cabinet size Photograph of A. SLOPER, Esq., F.0.M. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ACKNOWLEDGED LAST WEEK, £162 19s. 4d. 
ALLY SLOPER, Esq. (Weekly Donation), £1: “A Fine,” 1s; G. A. F. (Hartle- 
pool), 18; W. W., 1s; C. HOARE, 58; “ BECTIVE,” (2nd Donation), 1s.; “ AUTO- 
MATIC," 3s. 10d.; “A PLEASURE,” 2s. Gd.; G. A. F., 18.; BETA. 48.; H. G. (Tor- 
quay), 5s.; “ Roy, THE RUMFOOZLER," 10s.; “ Camden Press,” £1 58, 6d. 
Making a total received up to February 17th, 1892—£167 0s. 2d, 


FAR BETTER. 
IT is better to smile than to weep, 
It is better to sing than to shriek, 
It is better—far better—to keep 
A strong heart than keep losing a weak, 
It is better to swim than to sink, 
It is better to fight than to fly ; 
Though from troubles you're tempted to shrink, 
It is better to do than to die. 


It is better to hold up your head 

Than to hang it, like that of a cheat ; 
It is better to toil for your bread 

Than the earnings of othera to eat. 
It is better to slave than to laze ; 

And, if e’er you’ve a chance to rake in 
Filthy lucre by fraudulent ways, 

It is better to starve than to sin, 


It is better to foster your health 

Than to wreck it with prodigal haste ; 
It is better to spare of your wealth 

To the poor than your substance to waste, 
It is better to think than to speak 

When your spirit with anger o'erflows ; 
And through life it is better to seek 

To make friends round about you than foes, 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


THERE may be such a thing as a Mahatma, but SLOPER says he 
wouldn't like Tibet on it, 

A ‘illaabe lady who ou;ht to have perfumed breath—A myrrh- 
maid, 

Wu is a telegram sent by SLorER like the Old Dog himself ?— 
Because it’s A Sloperesque wire (A. SLOPER, Esquire—see ?), 

How to rob ALLY SLOPER of all his capitul—ally sloper. 


| SLOPER'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE DEMON UMBRELLA. 


(A TALE oF DIABLERIE.) 
pele ai 


CHAPTER I. 

IT fascinated Peter Crawley Simpson, 

It was only an Umbrella! but, such an Umibr 
erect in the window of a broken 
down and somewhat seedy 
looking umbrella shop in one / 
of the lanes off Bow Street, its |, 
grotesque ivory head seemed 1! 
to smile sardonically on its \j 
brethren, and to have a con- © 
tempt for their existence. 

And it fascinated Teter 
Crawley Simpson; and as leter 
had to pass the window twice 
a day, except Sundays, once 
in going to office and once on 
going home, it may be said 
that Peter was fascinated all 
the time. Hypnotism was not 
in it as compared with the 
effect of that paragon framed, /= 
silk covered Umbrella with 
antique carved handle. 

It was not beautiful. The 
head was carved in a grotesque 
representation of an = Indian 
god, But it looked as if it 
were a stern god, and then it 
would seem to change its as- 
pect as the gazer stared, and 
it would seem to be a benevo- 
lent god, while, a second later, 
a phase of its appearance 
would suggest that it was a 
comic god! Its aspect was as 
changeable as the borealis, and 
yet it was carved in ivory, 

Peter Crawley Simpson wasa nice young man, who had for years 
been engaged in the same oftice, and had gradually risen from the 
position of the juniorest junior clerk to that of head clerk. He had 
now the ueat salary of £450 a year,and had come to the conclusion 
that a person with a screw like that,and who did not have to go to 
the Queen's levee, might safely commit matrimony. He had 
even gone so far in this train of reasoning that he had his eye on 
the lady who would be the suitable other half who would share 
the joys and sorrows incidental to the spending of £450 a year, 
Che lady in the case was not averse to cast in her lot with Peter, 
she had studied his character, was aware of the amount of his 
sulary, and was conscious of his vices ; but, as these latter were not 
heinous, she decided that she might safely take the risks,and when 
l'eter had tackled the subject of the possibility of their being mar- 
ried, she had promptly approved of the proposal, with the result 
that they were within three weeks of the ceremony, when— 

Peter C. Simpson was fascinated by the Um- 
brella, As has been said, Peter had few vices, 
but one of them—perhaps the most conspicuous 
—was an admiration for the antique, and the 
handle of that Umbrella being evidently antique 
had floored leter. 


It fascinated him, 


The more he gazed at the 
grotesque outlines of the head 
which formed the handle, the 
nore the weird diablerie grew 
and gained upon him. The 
poverty stricken shop was not 
a place wherein, in ordinary cir- 
cnimstances, he would have cared 
to have purchased an umbrella, 
but the inthuence of the carving 
made him throw aside all 
thought of the comparative ab- 
sence of respectability of the 
establishment, and ou the fourth 
day after he had first’ noticed 
the Umbrella, he entered the 
premises to purchase the article. 

Next day was to be a holiday. 
He was to take his loved Lydia Villans to 
Brighton, and he felt that he would be 
happier if he had with him that particular 
Unibrelia if it rained, So he entered the 
shop, and a pale, emaciated male victim 
to recent influenza bowed meekly over 
the counter at him and rubbed its hands. 

Peter Crawley Simpson intimated that 
he desired to see umbrellas, and particu- 
larized the Umbrella with the antique carved handle as the special 
article he was anxious to inspect. 

It was produced and examined. The handle was undoubtedly a 
fine piece of work. It had been sold to the shopkeeper by a 
Hindoo, apparently a sailor, and the shopkeeper had fitted it on to 
an umbrella, 

“Yes, [ would be glad to sell it,” said the shopkeeper, “and all 
the stock besides.” 

He had been unlucky, he said. Business had been dull. He had 
had a deal of sickness in his family, and he thought of giving up 
business. He would let the gentleman have the Umbrella for 
seventeen and six- 
pence; it was worth 
more, but then he 
was anxious to sell 
off. 
It was a deal. 
Peter paid overthe 
money, and, as he 
did so, he almost 
thought the shop- 
keeper looked a 
little stouter and 
smiled in a less 
sickly way. 

Perhaps the sale 
of the Umbrella 
was a turn in his 
luck. 

Peter Crawley 
Simpson was 
happy over _ his 
purchase, and he 
swung along 
homeward with a 
contented — mind, 
He was even little 
disturbed when a 
hansom- cab 
dashed past sud- 
denly and splashed 
him with mud 
from head to heel. 
That had hap- 
pened before; it . 
might happen again, It was disagreeable, but it was not fatal. 
His complacency was somewhat disturbed, however, when he 
found that his landlady had left his tea ready, but had gone out, 
with the result that the liquid was black and bitter, 

(70 be continued nowt week.) 


A hansom cab dashed past. 


; 72 


THE “P.0.S." PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


WHY HE WAS BANDY. 


No, 244.—MR. FRebD HoRNER, F.O.S, 

“ Although circumstance of birth placed Fred Horner upon 
one of the lowest rungs in the ladder of fame,he cannot be said 
to have remained there for any lengthened period. Like Excel- 
sior, his watchword has always been * Upward,’ and his past 
deeds will testify how successful has been his efforts. Originally 
part proprietor of a penny gaff, in which he strove manfully, 
though unsuccessfully, to pose as a skeleton dude, our hero has 
by sheer energy made for himself a name throughout the 
country, and itis with great pleasure that we now award him 
the crowning honour of his life, viz., a place among those select 
few who are gathered together under the heading of the ‘ F.0.S. 
Gallery.’ We have previously made mention of the fact that 
Fred's first attempt at coining money was as a skeleton dude. 
This was an unfortunate undertaking, as the fact of a twelve 


She, Squatter ? Oh, that accounts for Lim being so bandy, then. 


stone man posing in this character did not seem to make a 
favourable impression on the B.P. So it is not surprising to Par 
iT hear that before three months had expired the would be dude mn 
‘| was ‘cleared out’ in more ways than one. After vainly trying | 
‘ to exist on nothing for a few weeks, our hero adopted the name 
of William Shakespeare, and attempted to boom himself on the lp =) 
public as the writer of the immortal bard's plays. Failing in 
this, Fred started playwriting on his own account, and the y 
amount of success meted out to him by fortune in this vocation / 
f is too well known to need comment. Chiefly because he is a f 
leading light in the dramatic world, our hero was created F.O.S., pPoore 


and the ‘Sloper Award of Merit’ prescuted to him March 15th, 
1890,"— Debrett Improved, 


PROF: SSOR Von DOPPLEGANGER'S i 
n ' 


TEMPIE oF THEQSOPHY. 
bm fo ¢ 


we 


“Ah! and they told me at the shop it was veal and ham. I had 
rabbit last time.” 


(1). Professor ron Doppleganger. “ Now then, ladies and gentlemen, walk up! No 
‘pig faced’ ladies at this show! We move with the times! Nothing but high class 

heosophy at this shop: Up you get, only a penny !"——(2). “And now, ladies and 
gentlemen, we have arrived at the must interesting and instructive point of this 
unrivalled entertainment. A materialized message—in point of fact, a letter—from 
the mysterious and awful Mahatma residing in Tibet, who presides over the destinies 
of this temple, will presently be precipitated through the ceiling, and will be handed 
round fur the iuspection of the audience, to prove that there is no deception. Even 
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OANCING GIRLS. EFFECT. 


Lady, And why do you give notice, may I ask ? 
Cook, Well, mem, I couldn't think o° livin’ ina fam'ly when 

they buys J/orse-traliau meat. I ain't quite come to cookin’ 
| cat's-meat yet. 


The self opinionated girl who thinks 


The editor of a comic paper presiding over the annual mill 
between the sub-editor and the artist, 


No. 35. 
| she waltzes. 


—————— 


London; Printed by DALZIEL BROTUERS, at their Camdon Press, High Stroct, N.W., aud Published by the Proprietor, GILBERT DALZIEL, at “ Zhe Sloperies,” 99 Shop Lane, Louion, E.C,—Saturday, February 27, 1892, 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


He, You see that man talking to Mrs, Shrimpwell—well, he’s a rich Australian squatter. 


ii) EY 
Wn tad 
Lie eae Se 
| 


Barter, Wair cut, sir. 
Browne. No, throat. 


(Saturday, February 27, 1802. 


Sal. House waitin’? Don't care. Till Bill brings my 
! 


‘alf of ale I ain't going on. Not me! no fear 


eS Pl AEN 


John, Anyhow, you may take it for grantel I shall 


Tom. I wish I could get a wife as easily as you can. 


| never marry a girl who isn't my superior— intellectually, 


now the finer perception of my astral being waris me that an impalpable and airy 
form hovers above, and prepares me for any revelation which may occur.”——(3) 
The Mahatma (with a yell of terror). “Och! begorrah! begob! Foire end thaves. 
Houly Pope, it’s kilt Oi am entoirely !"——(4). The Proysessor. “ You drunken Fenian! 
tramp! You'll bust up my show, will you? Take that!" The Mahatma. “ Thundor 
an’ turrf! Lave go,sorr! Am Oi to be kilt becase a little gorsoon cut the rope Oi 
was lanin’ on becase Oi hadn't a plug av tobaccy for him? ‘The devil blister me if 
iver Pat Rooney hoires himself out as a haythen hobgublin agin!” 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


sre des ‘iii 7 
i 


is 3 A.M. and tm 
figure of a man, 

ing from Parliam 

debate has doubtl 


“Al, Susan, so you've jined our choir.” “ Lor’, no, stoopid ! 
I always takes the fiddle case to fetch the ‘ta a 


| 


